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original s between two vowels has been elided, the
influence of analogy seems to have wrought the
same change from *typteti, *typtesi to typtei, as from
*genesi to genei. Other scholars, however, admit a
different kind of analogy for these new formations.
The Latin drops the final i, and instead of ti has t.
Thus we get amat, dicit.

Now there is a law, commonly called Grimm's
Law. According to it every tenuis in Latin is in
Gothic represented by its corresponding aspirate.
Hence, instead of t, we should expect in Gothic tJi;
and so we find indeed in Gothic habai]), instead of
Latin habet. This aspirate likewise appears in Anglo-
Saxon, where he loves is lufath. It is preserved in
the Biblical he loveth, and it is only in modern
English that it gradually sank down to s. In the s
of he loves, therefore, we have a demonstrative root,
added to the predicative root love, and this s is
originally the same as the Sanskrit ti. This ti again
must bo traced back to the demonstrative root ta, this
or there, which exists in the Sanskrit demonstrative
pronoun tad, the Greek to, the Gothic tliata, the
English that; and which in Latin we can trace in
tali>s, tantus, tune, tarn, and even in tamen, an old
locative in men.

We have thus seen that what we call the third
person singular of the present is in reality a simple
compound of a predicative root with a demonstrative
root. It is a compound like any other, only that
the second part is not predicative, but simply de-
monstrative. As in pay-master we predicate pay of
master, meaning a person whose office it is to pay,